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normal growth in the school ages. 


of 


,,is sleep the work of the day. if he compla, ns u 
if he acts in his sie P sition for play, if he grows pale 

headache, if he n. fet> then once more the physician 

if he loses appetite, ^ haye assum ed that the school he 

should be consn e^ that the air-space during work 

attends is hyg ■ j ^ kept at a fitting quantity. K 
Ify^h^pto- persist, let the child be freed from every 
- 7 permitted to play. If °n the contrary he shows 

none of these signs, it may be inferred that the new life will 
not touch his growth. But as a safeguard he should be 
examined at least once, if not twice, in every school year, in 
the detailed wav I have indicated. So long as the physiological 
systems work well, the rate of growth is of little consequence. 


(12) Conclusion. 

Did time permit, I should have wished to go a little further 
along these tracks. I should like to analyse the concept of 
growth as it is manifested in some of the individual organs 
of the body. I should like to show how the heart increases ; 
how the brain grows in complexity ; how the muscles keep 
up a perpetual rhythm in response to the demands of mind ; 
how the intellect grows synthetically from its first germs to 
its final revelations in science and action and institutions ; 
how, in a sense, the whole world we live in is of our own making 
and is our own. But were I to follow these lines of speculation, 
I should have to call my paper by another name ; although 
I should still be but showing forth the relations of the infinitely 
subtle mind of the child to the world he has come awake in, 
to the world where he will one day fall asleep again, leaving 
to it his work, evil or good. 

They are but sailing foam-bells, 

Along Thought’s causing stream. 

And take their light and sun-colour 
From Him that sends the dream 


By T. S. Clouston, M.D., 

Preside*, o, U. Royal Cotta,. »/ P hsicta „ s ' Eiinbmgh 

“The nervous system of the growing- child ic , . . 

problem of the educational life.”— D r . Leslie Mackenzie. P ySl ° logica 


Nervous symptoms are often very difficult to define and 
nervous diseases are in many cases some of the least definite 
of any which the physician has to treat. But notwithstanding 
this difficulty they are certainly among the most important 
things to be noticed, and, if possible, treated and counteracted 
during the school age. It is essential, however, to know 
certain elementary physiological facts before any true con- 
ception of disease of any kind can be realized. Before we can 
have any useful idea of consumption we must know something 
about the lungs, their structure, and their uses, so before we 
can have any proper knowledge of nervous symptoms and 
nervous diseases we must have some general conception of 
the brain and its functions. 

The brain is, roughly speaking, a mass of most active and 
constantly changing bits of living matter, called cells, of 
inconceivable number and great complication of arrangement. 
On their healthy condition entirely depends the soundness 
of mind and body of every living higher animal. They 
begin to exist in early childhood as small masses of living 
matter, unformed and unconnected with each other. 
Gradually as age advances they develop into fully formed 
<md fully acting bodies, and they become connected with 
each other by means of nervous fibres, which act like conductois 
of nerve energy from one cell to another, and from one group 
of cells to other groups, just as the copper wires connect 
different electrical batteries, and conduct the electiicity fiom 
each outwards, and from one to the other. On this develop- 
ment in a normal way depends all the possibilities of a child s 
life. All its power of thinking, of feeling and of movement, 
its power of acquiring knowledge, of developing character, 
voi. xv.— no. 7. k2 
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„ absolutely connected with thj 
arrested at any time it means idi 0c ' S 

• j-i — — — i j . y , 


connected 

and of healthy 

development. » * B ' as ££ aess in the world. This ^ 

oT developmeii t is entirely a hereditary vital gift The child 
"to a healthy man or woman because ,ts an 
d d so. The process of education ,s simply the guiding £ 
this development in certain beneficial ways Nature, in a 
general way, takes care of the muscular development, if the 
child has any fair play during youth at all. Play the child 
will, if any sort of good cnviionment in the shape of food, 
and playground, and fresh air are available. The children 
of savages grow into strong and alert men and women without 
any special educative process at all, except what nature 
provides. Our civilisation, however, demands that the higher 
part of the brain, the mental part, shall be put through a most 
elaborate and in many ways artificial process of acquiring 
knowledge and character, morals and manners, according to 
certain fixed rules and on a rigid system. This tends to make 
an effective modern after-life. This process of combined 
biain and mental development must be made consistent with 
the piopu giowth of the body, the working of the muscles 
and the capacity to eat and assimilate food. In our modern 
ci\ i ised life, especially in our city life, education has much to 
leap it. City life means in the main an artificial mode of 
j (6 ’ . ard sufficient fresh air and play, over-pressure 

food ™P^ tltlon schools, parental ignorance, unsuitable 

danger 1 H' & eXam P^ e °* ad S01 'ts are all constant sources of 
original ^ death< If to a11 these there is added 

becomes grX “fil 7 h kneSS L, then the da "S er " atUrally 

complicated b th U ^ )I0 ^ em °t education thus becomes 
antagonising those \ of also counteracting and 

the marvel is not hereditar y influences. Altogether 

subject to nervo ^ ° Ur sc ^°°t children are sometimes 
certain classes in ^ S . VlTI Pt om s and diseases, but that among 
That they do so i cades they should ever escape them- 

and the effort wh' ^ ns tances shows clearly the power 

health and efficient ° \ nature constantly exercises towards 
ata11 - Nature has T 1 ^ iS allowed anything of a chance 
the one is towards r StT011 £ tendencies during development 


ning the ideal organism, the other 


is 
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towards the extinction of individuals whose bad 
tendencies are too strong to be overcome. 


hereditary 


The nervous symptoms in children during the school age 
that IS from six to eighteen, come under five headings 

(1) They may consist of disturbances of the muscular 
system, those originating really in the brain which sets the 
muscles to work and regulates all body movements 

(2) Disturbances in the great periodic sleep power of the 
brain, one of its essential functions. 

(3) Disturbances in the nutrition of the body caused by 

nervous disturbances. y 

(4) Disturbances in the sensory or feeling part of the brain. 

(5) Disturbances in the mental working of the brain. 

(I) I can only refer in a general way to the nervous effects 
which find an outlet in disorders of the muscular system. 
A full medical classification of the symptoms or even a strictly 
medical treatment of the subject would be out of place in a 
paper mostly intended for lay readers. One of the greatest 
and most serious of those muscular defects is the disease 
called epilepsy, and allied to this, attacks of convulsions which 
are of the same nature so far as the brain is concerned. An 
attack of any kind of convulsions during school life should 
mean instant attention to its causes and an immediate attempt 
to treat and overcome the disease. It means usually a 
profound “ instability ” in the centres that regulate muscular 
movement in the brain. This may arise from original 
hereditary weakness, from defects of diet such as indigestible 
masses of food in the stomach, from over-exhaustion or over- 
exertion when the general strength is low, or from frights or 
falls on the head or any sudden shock. For its treatment 
the doctor should be at once called in. It certainly in all 
cases should mean a stoppage of school work for the time and 
the most careful attention to the diet, the general health and 
the bodily conditions. I have over and over again seen an 
attack of convulsions following a too long race or a too exciting, 
prolonged game. The anxiety of the doctoi and is g 
a * m in treating this complaint is to pre\ent a recurrent 
those muscular spasms. We know that e'*- 1 ) at 
°pilepsv or convulsions that the brain suffers rom m 
^ore liable to another such attack. The brain, we constantly 
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ba d habit and this we want absolutely 
see, is liable to lonn ^ ^ thg ten dency to which can be at 
to stop. « js not : a i and even years the treatment and 

rrested ; ' 0I Much sacrifice of srh,^ 


once arrested ; tor ^ continue d. Much sacrifice of school 
the precaut^s ^i ^ undergone and many of the youthful, 
work must nece Overplay as much as possible and to eat 
healthy mstinc 5e f ht against. Epilepsy and 

SS ^ mean " explosion of nerve energy in the brain 
instead of a gradual output of that energy-a destructive 
lightning flash instead of a manageable steady current of 
force from the brain cells. 

The next most common muscular-nervous disease j s 
St Vitus’ Dance ” or chorea. The age most subject to this 
affection is between eight and fourteen. It is not like con- 
vulsions or epilepsy in this respect that it seldom comes on 
without warning or premonition. The boy or girl— it is 
more common among girls than boys looks ill, is often 
anasmic, sleepless, restless and fidgetty, while the power of 
attention to lessons and school work is markedly diminished. 
Then there comes what seems at first to be voluntary grimacing 
and making of faces. The small muscles of the countenance 
exist essentially for the purpose of outwardly expressing 
mental and emotional conditions in the brain. They are, 
in fact, the “ mind muscles.” They suffer first in this disease 
as a general rule. Then come jerkings of the arms and body, 
an inability to sit still, and irregular, purposeless movements 
of the whole muscular system. When the disease goes on to 
its worst stage, which fortunately it does not do in many cases, 
the child cannot walk or even lie still in bed. It is piteous 
to a degree to see such a child excited and apparently terrified 
y this almost constant muscular agitation over which it has 
control whatever. With those muscular symptoms there 
ta ility, want of power of attention and concentration 

of mind, and often sleeplessness. 

absolin t0 ° Sh ° Uld be at once attended to by the doctor and 
this disea CeSSatlon of sc hool work is essential. Fortunately 
diet of ! c Pr ° Per medical treatment, fresh air, nutritive 
fever tendin” S lmulatin § kln d, runs a certain course like a 
child healthv ° slowl ~ v in a natural way and leave t 
y and str °ng- It almost never forms a brain 
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habit that lasts and gets agfrravntpH i;i. 0 
convulsive class of diseases. A few months^ ^iT ^ the 
termination of the complaint. In this dis y SGeS the 

and convulsions I mvself beh eve trot 

- - 

treatment. Chorea ,s exceedingly co mmon in nervou$ 
starved children during the school age. 

A tendency to stammering and other curious speech 
difficulties sometimes occur during school life in nervou, 
children, as the result usually of overgrowth or anv form of 
exhaustion. 

There are various disturbances of the muscular actions of 

the eye, such as squint, which may arise during the school 
period of life. 

Among the girls, towards the later period of school life 
hysterical affections may show themselves. They are always 
accompanied by changed mental and moral conditions and 
commonly also by what are ordinarilv called u fits of hysterics.” 
As a general rule a hysterical girl should stop the greater 
pait of her school work, and the muscular activity should be 
diverted more in the direction of open-air exercise and house- 
work at home. Such a girl needs, too, special moral control, 
and even strict discipline without too much manifest sympathy. 
Her mind and body should both undergo treatment. Much 
light is thrown on the hysterical condition by the fact that it 
is seldom met with among our country-bred girls, our milk- 
maids or our actively emploved farmers’ daughters. Certain 
forms of asthma also arise in nervous school children. Grinding 
of teeth during sleep is a muscular-nervous symptom, very 
common and not usually very serious, but not to be neglected. 

There is a curious form of muscular weakness and of morbid 
tiredness after very slight exercise which is met with some- 
times in nervous children, especially girls. The brain batteries, 
the sources of muscular activity in fact, are in a condition 
°f temporary weakness. It is like the case of our electric 
lights burning dimly when the current of electricity is running 
short. Such a condition always demands more and suitable 
digestible food, fresh air, a change to the country and some- 
times complete rest by lying down for a part of the day with 
plenty of time allowed for sleep. 
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c _, ppn are some of the nervous symptom 
(2) Disturbances ^ of a neU rotic temperament. ^h! 
which affect gn s « - itself in sleep, to cease working 

!*“ ma ! t P ^T ts ° departments and thereby to simufi 
Li itself in many ways, is one of the most wonderful 
physiological facts in nature. The meaning o sleep is this, 
tha y t those intensely active bodies, the higher brain cells, cannot 
to on working for indefinite periods. W orking means output 
of energy and they cannot keep up this output continuously 
without periodic intervals of complete rest. Their continuous 
activity would wear them out. They need to undergo the 
process, not of repair merely, but of an actual addition to 
their substance every twenty-four hours. It can now be 
demonstrated by the microscope that the nerve cells of a bee, 
after its hard day’s work, look clear and empty, while in the 
morning, after its rest in sleep, the same cell is full of little 
particles of stored-up potential power which it again uses up 
during the day’s flight. To use a familiar comparison, they 
are like our domestic coal-scuttles, they must be filled every 
day in order to keep the fires alight. This wonderful process 
of emptying and filling the brain cells gets deranged in some 
cases. The state of sleep, of repair, of refilling becomes in 
some way shortened and so the cells have not suitable material 
on which to do their work properly. 

To a healthy boy or girl sleep is always easy and natural, 
ut to an over-sensitive, over-ambitious, over-conscientious 
sc o ar, insomnia sometimes comes. Often such a scholar 
irough sheer force of will and contrary to natural craving 
srhn'r f ) .* U slCep ,P eri °d by overwork. Over-pressure in 
— ° S laS ° ten dds e hect on scholars of this temperament. 


Sleeplessness, both 


character fW . m y ° U . th and a S e > has this unfortunate 
recur as a h h r estakkske d, it is apt to continue and to 

during the schooUee^n * iS ' S P eakin S g enerall - v ’ 

long as thf-i f , • g chll dren should be allowed to sleep as 

cal, mea ns h U slee Pl~ occurs from any 

function. Lessened } & ! 01106 taken to restore this blessed 

ment, and more millT ^ W ° rk ’ m ° re idleness > more amUSC ' 
Few doctors n, , T arC un T uest ionably the best remedies. 

soporific drugs rf '^1 administer to the school child anV 

De <d dle clsks of long-continued sleeplessness 
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is that it is apt to lead to other evik Z, , ‘ 
body, to headaches to irritability, to lassUudT b'Tck "! 

m “bthw : — cases *.■« ^ 


susceptibility to such diseases as consumption' 

(3) Certain nervous disturbances in children show th , 
by a deficient general nutrition of the body Fat and mtsT 
are lacking weight and height and growth are deficient The 
food is not well assimilated and the W nr • , , 

: th f dVe " “ !“ " She °'« h ' t0 Now, it is g a"fact°notTo 
be forgotten by the parent or teacher, that the digestion 0 “ 

food, its assimilation, its conversion into normal blood and 
the conversion of that blood into bone and muscle and nerve 
are all under the control of the brain and nervous system’ 
They are not merely chemical or vital processes that^go on 
irrespective of nervous influences. It is natural therefore 
that when those nervous influences are weakened or changed 
through a hereditary “ nervousness,” bad environments or 
over-work in a child, all those processes will be upset. The 
boy or girl differs from the fully-grown man or woman in this 
way, that every ounce of food taken by the boy has not 
only to do its work of running the machinery, but a certain 
proportion of it must be left there as a permanent increment 
to the body and its organs, while in the grown-up individual 
the food simply has to keep the machinery going, and leave 
none of its chemical substances as an addition to the body. 

Nervous children notoriously tend to be too thin. Most 
of them tend to crave for meat, rather than milk, bread and 
butter, and puddings. In short, they like too much of what 
is not good for them, and they often dislike such foods as 
would give the best sustenance for their growth. The habit 
of weighing and measuring each child at regular intervals is 
one that every intelligent parent should practise, especially 
if there is need for watching carefully the nutrition of the 
child. Curious arrests of growth sometimes take place in 
nervous children ; in an extreme degree we have from the 
same cause “dwarfishness,” that is, permanent arrest of 
growth of the whole body at too early a peiiod. In ot lei 
cases growth assumes abnormal forms. The human i ea u 
departed from too far and you have various changes m 1 1 1 
development of organs that sometimes go as fat as c tit in \ 
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, ZZ7* miv not prow in proportion to the 
For instance, t ie ia • tr j cte d j n its capacity that the 

body, the chest may lx s o >■«*«: ^ ^ ^ 

'“Thead' and earTmay so suffer that positive “ ugliness ” 
fhe result The bones don’t take enough l,me so that 
| h ‘ bend with the weight of the body Rickets rs the best 
example of this. The sooner such changes are seen and 
attended to in anv boy or girl the bettei. There are many 
books nowadays that tell the height and weight a boy 
or girl should be at each age. The general indications 
for treating nutritive defects of nervous origin are to lengthen 
judiciously the time spent in the fresh air, at play, or walking 
or sitting, or in some cases sitting out. Then the food given 
to children suffering from such threatened defects should be 
very carefully considered. Milk, eggs, bread and butter, 
vegetables and fruits are all safe feeding stuffs, while in many 
cases animal food should be as nearly as possible debarred, 
or at all events diminished. Excitement of life of every kind 
should be discouraged. Lessons may have to be regulated 
or knocked off if the scholar is too keen, as is apt to be the 
case with many girls. Extra sleep should be encouraged. 
In many cases such adjuncts to food as cod liver oil, and 
malt extracts, and extra sugar in the diet are found to be 
exceedingly useful. Healthy boys and girls should have a 
certain amount of reserve material in the shape of fat. This 
comes in useful when any disease comes on or any special 
crisis has to be faced. Spurts of growth are very common, 
temporary arrestments followed by sudden increases taking 
place. These need careful watching. 

(4) Sensory disturbances, of which pain is by far the most 
typical and most frequent, constitute one class of nervous 
isturbances in childhood. To begin with the most common 
a pains, headache is found very frequently indeed to 
among our city school children. Headaches vary 
^n in i y i b ° th m kind ’ cause and de g r ee. There is the 
and the s P littin g headache, and the darting 

he d } ° mg headac he, the headache over the brow, and the 

«he rrw r tempies ' :,nd tht " e at 

in his rnnct t i i • As to causes, Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, 
use u book just published, The Medical Inspection 
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of School Children , puts down nine~^h7dWf 7 
Headache from eye work, from catarrh r f o’ namel y : ~ 
dyspepsia, from decayed teeth from h A • 6 n ° Se ’ from 
anaemia and rheumatism, 

rr? ,rom bad sd T’ “^~uirr 

the chief are over-crowding and deficiency of fresh air ft 

t hea f aCheS are “ * general rule not 
an actual disease, but merely a symptom of some morbid 

Wb 1 need U s SU t a „ b T “ “"Physiological environment 
What needs to be done ,s to find out the kind and cause of 

the headache and its chief accompaniments, and apply the 
remedy of preventive measures accordingly. 

There is a special form of headache always accompanied 
bv vomiting and disturbances of sight called megrim, which 
is itself a nervous disease, and not a mere symptom. It is 
not however commonly seen till towards the end of school life. 

Some children suffer severely from neuralgia, and this, like 
headache, is commonly a symptom rather than a disease. 
The teeth, the ears, the throat, the existence of the rheumatic 
temperament has to be looked to where neuralgia exists. 
Generally the child’s health has to be built up. Often the 
clothing has to be specially looked to. A few children suffer 
from giddiness, and this may be either the result of indigestion 
—an unimportant symptom — or it may be a very serious brain 
symptom and a premonition of serious brain trouble. 

(5) When I now refer to mental disturbances as one of tne 
accompaniments of school life, I do not mean insanity, which 
is fortunately a rare event at that age. The actual mental 
disease of after life often has preludes and foreshadowings in 
the shape of certain mental symptoms during school life.. 
Such symptoms may however exist, and in much intensity 
without having much relationship to the fully developed 
mental disease of adult life. There are many popular mis- 
conceptions about “ mental symptoms ” and moral defects, 
which sensible parents and teachers should particularly av oid. 
They are apt to be thought too much or too little of. They 
should really be looked at in a sensible physiological way, as 
equivalents and analogues to headaches, and other suc || 
disturbances. Every person of observation who has studie 
children with any sort of attention, knows that the nund and 
a U its faculties and instincts and appetites grow and are 
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.. bram aiiu — -'dy g rows - The nor mal 
developed as toe & fascinat ing study which is y et 

psychology of chi ^ psyc hology of childhood i s 

in its infancy. tQ indica te now. Take the affective 

what I want veiy y oi i 0 f life, how it alters according 
quality of nervous health or not. Look 

*° whe “T ThUd. No one who considers the matter care- 


Ml^ndtLttything of physiology but must conclude 
ha? this is very often indeed a part of a nervous d.sturbance. 
Look at impulsiveness, how it comes and goes in some children 
with their state of health. It really means a deficiency in 
the great quality of mental inhibition or control. No one can 
study scholars without seeing that stupidity or laziness are 
both in many cases mere nervous and not moral defects. 
Even perversity of moral sense and moral action, such as the 
showing of active and causeless dislikes to parents, friends and 
teachers, bad temper, disobedience, even stealing, and not 
telling the truth, as well as lack of conscientiousness in work 
generally— all these may be mere symptoms of nervous 
derangement or non-development. There are a series of lesser 
mental and moral changes and perversions that are liable to 
occur in school children of both sexes with nervous hereditary 
weakness, that are always most distressing and very often much 
misunderstood. They consist in some cases of stupidity, or 
lethargy, or changes in their social instincts at this, the most 
social of all ages. The scholar ceases to mix with his friends, 
to play games, or to find pleasure in meeting his fellows, or 
such changes are shown by intolerance of control by parent 
or teacher, and entire disregard of their feelings. Or there 
is a general cantankerousness and suspicion, or entire want 
of common sense, even a frothy kind of religious feeling, with 
no moral accompaniments, all being merely symptoms of 
m ° r !r k ra ^ n action. All those things are mental symptoms 
isturbances without being technically mental disease, 
m tT ln K dlCate undoubt ed wrong working of the mind machinery 
trup ^ - + am ^ * n ^ be b *8 bes t degree important that theii 
iudiciond^L Sh ° Ul , d be rec °g niz ed and that they should be 
than bv > r T ed ° n physiol °g ic al and medical lines, rather 
mistakes P6dag0gic and disciplinary methods. Few 

the idea common > among parents especially, than 

6 UCatlon can do everything to the mind and 
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brain of the scholar. All his faults and most of hi, f- a 
are put down to the schoolmaster’s inefficiency. Every child 
is assumed to have an indefinite capacity for growth and 
grammar and goodness, if the teacher only knows his work 
well enough Nothing ,s more certain in brain physiology 
than the fact that every scholar is endowed at starting by 
heredity and natural law with just a certain and limited 
capacity for education, and that it is far better policy for the 
future life not to exhaust that potentiality, and not even to 
go near the point of exhaustion. It is also certain that if too 
great calls are made in any one direction, it will withdraw 
needed energy in other ways. No brain can be injured or 
exhausted in one way without also impairing its energy in 
other ways. And impaired brain energv of any part means 
nervousness of some sort. “ Man cannot add a cubit to his 
stature.” No prudent engineer sets his safety valve just 
above the point at which the boiler will burst. It is equally 
certain that almost every brain has some weak point not 
always to be anticipated beforehand. It is always better to 
be on the safe side in this age of competition, stress, and city 
life. There are many stages of arrested brain development 
far short of idiocy or congenital imbecility. I have now a 
girl as a patient with mild imbecility who was regularly 
punished at school for “laziness” and inattention. There 
may be arrested development of single faculties, such as 
memory, power of attention or application, speech or affection. 
Or there may be merely postponed development of faculty. 
I have known speech to be postponed till the child was 
■eight years of age; after that she began to speak normally. 
No chance of getting on in life is equal to the piospect of 
the organic happiness which good health gives. Theie is 
no intensity of misery and no inefficiency in life equal to that 
which a too nervous constitution may cause. Theie is no 
place of repentance for some of the sins of the schoolmaster. 

1 he doctor and the physiologists nowadays stiongl} me 
to the education theory of turning out a good all roun am 
to face up the hazards of life ; and the highest an mo - use 
faculty, the one most worth cultivating, is inn 1 ion 1,5 
control. That can only be attained in most cases noug 
health of body and soundness of mind. 


